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Practical Work — Adults 

The practical work of the 281 adult farmers was 
conducted on their home farms representing a total 
area of 29,305 acres. Each farmer gave special at- 
tention to one or more particular phases of his farm- 
ing operations, carrying on this work according to the 
instructions of and under the supervision of the teach- 
er of agriculture. The following table indicates the 
kind of practical work carried on and the size of the 
farms on which it was carried on : 





Acreage Represented by the 




Farms on Which this Practical 


ds of Practical Work 


Work was Carried on 


Growing Alfalfa 


200 Acres 


Growing Wheat 


1070 


Growing Soybeans 


225 


Growing Hay 


260. 


Growing Orchard 


1059 


Growing Garden 


795 


Growing Clover 


1125 


Growing Barley 


950 


Growing Corn 


2948 


Growing Oats 


750 


Growing Legumes 


250 


Growing Cotton 


1210 


Growing Cowpeas 


40 


Corn seed patch 


1385 


Testing seed corn 


375 


Terracing 


304 


Testing Soil 


300 


Keeping cost accounts 


2058 


General Farming 


2095 


Seed selection 


640 


Fertilizer tests 


1191 


Swine 


4365 


Sheep 


750 


Poultry 


2110 


Dairy cattle 


2100 


Bees 


750 


Total 


29303 Acres 



NORTH CAROLINA'S TEACHER- 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

(From the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundationjfor the 
Advancement ot Teaching, 1921, p. 85.) 

IN 1919-20 NORTH CAROLINA carried into 
effect the first uniform certification provisions the 
state had ever known. At the same time a state fund 
of nearly $4,000,000 was appropriated instead of less 
than three-quarters of a million hitherto available. 
All of this money was at once applied as the state's 
contribution to a schedule of teachers salaries cleverly 
devised to correspond with the new schedule of certifi- 
cates, which in turn rested explicitly on a progressive 
schedule of training for teaching. This participation 
of the state fixed the minimum salaries and, in the 
lowest grades, also the maximum. Progress from a 
lower certificate to a higher certificate, and therefore 
to a higher salary was made possible only through 
additional training which the state proceeded to organ- 



ize and to offer, free of charge, in the form of summer 
schools. 

The resulting achievement of a single year has been 
unique in the history of American education. Up- 
wards of 4000 white teachers attended summer schools 
of from six to twelve weeks in length at eleven differ- 
ent colleges in the state. All of these already possess- 
ed the equivalent of a high school education. Some 
3000 additional students attended six to eight-week 
summer schools in eighty different centres provided 
for those having less than a complete high school 
training. Thus over 7000 out of the 12,600 white 
teachers of North Carolina were engaged during one 
summer in improving their training, and about the 
same situation prevailed among the colored teachers. 

This takes no account of the large number who 
stopped teaching and went to school for the entire 
year, so that within the year the number possessing at 
least a high school education and six weeks of pro- 
fessional training rose from 7491 to 10,141 or 35 per 
cent, and the number of those possessing two years of 
collegiate training increased from 2368 to 4367 or 85 
per cent. 

This is certainly a remarkable performance. Its 
essential significance lies in no one item of the pro- 
gram, but simply in the fact that good teachers were 
treated as a single business problem, and all the fac- 
tors involved were placed in the hands of one man, 
who had the intelligence to use them. Increased sal- 
ary was made contingent upon better training and in- 
creased usefulness, as should be the case, and both 
were carefully checked by a rational plan of certifica- 
tion. Owing to the elementary nature of the original 
situation in North Carolina," the refinements of state 
control of teacher training do not appear, but the 
principle should be precisely the same in meeting the 
requirements of the more highly developed situation in 
New York, Illinois, or California. Incidentally, it 
should also be noted that North Carolina has given 
the country a striking example of what is probably the 
clearest, simplest, and wisest policy of applying state 
funds to public education. 



WE FIND in ordinary school work that it is 
very undesirable to have over-age pupils in any 
classes. The better form of school organization to- 
day groups over-age pupils to themselves. This is 
for their own advantage. Reasons for this special 
classification in the mental work hold good in physi- 
cal work, with the added fact that an immature and 
undeveloped boy should never be permitted to enter 
into a physical contest with a mature and well-de- 
veloped man. — Supt. E. D. Pusey, Durham, N. C. 



